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suppose, really believes that the Sen 


1879. 


OBODY, we ite passed the 
Arrears of Pensions Bill (House Bill No. 4234) from pure mo- 
There was 


\ 


terpretative amendment designed to prevent fraud and abuse (fo1 


es of national gratitude. along deb: 


ite over a simple 


ich Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, deserves great credit), and n 


} 

tootot if 

SePEPL Ake 
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sle respectable excuse was offered for refusing 
though it mustered 20 votes against 27, and the 
ast $20,000,000 out of the Treasury, only four Senators h 


to a 
bill will take at 
il the 
urage to vote against it finally, and these all Democrats and not 
ment of the 
ssion over the New York Custom- 
use appointments, Senator Conkling’s 


ea President ix petto. The other great achieve senate 
a warm debate in executive se 
voice of course being heard 
enouncing Secretary Sherman’s charges against Collector Arthur as 
yvolous and worse. The matter was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce for investigation. The Democratic Senators, after put- 
Mr. Ed 
They match his glittering generali- 
and end by denying that the United States have any voters of 


their own creation in the States, or that they have any jurisdiction 


ting their heads together, introduced resolutions to offset 
inds’s on the Amendments. 


ver a denial or abridgment of the right to vote unless effected “ by 
the authority of and in obedience to the State.” The 
House passed on Wednesday week, 117 to 72, Mr. Wood's bill pro- 
for the of 
deposit, of the denomination of ten dollars, convertible at any 


t This, 


laws of a 


ding issue of 


three per cent. Treasury certificates 


ine, With accrued interest, into four per cents. according 


to the majority, strenuously backed by Gen. Gartield, would 
be a boon to the poor man by giving him a national savings- 
ink and rescuing him from communistic designs on the Govern 


} 


ient. According to Mr. Hewitt, the only gainers by the measure 


would be the bloated banks, which are now accepting 
the tr 
Government. 


two per cent. 
iterest. from ust companies, and would gladly take three 
the To this 


° rae ® " 1 
believe, can there be any. The House also passed a 1 


from no answer was made, nor. we 


oe , . 
Wil authorizing 


the receipt of greenbacks for customs, and one providing for the 
xchange of four per cents at par for five per cents 
months’ interest the of 


Potter Committee was on request allowed 10,000 ° to 


allowing three 


from time surrender. On Tuesday 
Investigats 
the cipher despatches. The chief opponent of the appropriation, on 
the ground of the despatches being a private concern, was the Essex 
statesman who overhauled the barrel of impeachment telegrams, 
and had to be fenced off from the click of the teleer 


ment at the Capitol. 


, 
phie imstru- 


On Saturday the House of Representatives came to a vote on 
the Geneva Award Bill, and after adopting Mr. Frye’s amen 
to the majority bill, excluding the insurance companies, 
ng the majority bil!, with the amendment, it passed Mr. MeMa- 
ion’s substitute bill. This revives the Court of Commis 
ilabama Claims, and sends all the claimants to it, except the un- 


, 
wd reject- 
a 


slave 


derwriters. Under it the “war-premium” and * exculpated- 
cruiser” claimants would make a rich haul, but the insurers will no 
of course do their best to defeat it in the Senate, so that if the ses 
sion ends without the passag of any bill on the subj 

¢ the money still in the Treasury of the United st 

© very surprising. The Tribune speaks ot 

i. proof of the h hesty of Congress, and at tl 

pas a sort of warning to * Britis ral 

V stop, as they must see their casuistry and hyp 

act, we think the moral i . 

ject alone. It may be worth 


the 





vation. 





one two facts connected with the subject which the 7ribune 
seems to have overlooked. Firs | th | lted St es collected 
the Geneva fund for individual claimai : second, that the wa 
premium ¢ laims were decided by the Gene { ) to have ho 
validity: third, that the * exculpated-eruiser ” claims are claims 
on account of the acts of vessels tor which the 1 expressl\ 
decided under the Treaty that Eng db should ) iV money 
To any one who will disprove any of the will pay 
the sum of S1,000, to br lle to the Gene Fund now in the 
hands of the Government, and to be applied, as t has already 
been applied by a prudent secretary, to the red m of the na 
tional debt. We trust that in the s ‘ inte jona 
bearing of the proposed scheme of d ib ” brou 
out \s our international position will, in the fu the p 
be, in all probability, that of a neutra tion, a recognilio t 
Claims upon a neutral for damages throu d payment of 
insuranee ” may prove to have un] i Cr eee for 1 i 
mav also the payment of claims made in dire ) of a treaty 
and of an arbitration under it 

If the Army Bill reported by the Joint Commission does not pass, 
the Committee on Appropriations will pres ill of Mr. Hewitt? 
in order that some reduction in the expense of the Army may take 
place immediately. This bill distributes th ull branches of 
the service a reduction of about 20 per centum \bout four hun 


dred ofticers will thus be But they will not 


, : 
rendered supernumerary, 


be retired unless they choose to resign with the dvance ot 
three vears’ salary. The elimination is therefore left to accident o1 
voluntary action, but until it has taken place no new appointments 
will be made. After January 1, [8s officers will | tired aft 

forty years’ service, or at the age of sixty-two vears, and the nex 

two graduating classes of the M Lead \ eeive S750 
and mileage to their regiments, but they w eligible to 
appointment in the Army until two vea t graduation. There 
is no change made with regard to the Engineer Corps and some 
special officers. No promotions or new appointments will be made 
until all the reduetions provided the bill have taken plaec 

The Government would save by S ( s f =1.000.000) to 
S1,500,000 per annum 

Che desire of inhabitants of the Pacific slope for the iction 
of Chines ligration has » the of every 
Coneres ce the negot ) t the B y e Treaty in 186s 
It has now taken the fi 0 l to] he number of Chinese 
passengers to be br vht t his co V to Lee on yVoone ve 
sel, and to attach severe penal Violation of the \ A re 
port of the House Commiitee on Ed ind Labor accompanit 
the bill, recommending its passage. By a clause in the Burlingan 
Ire he pl vilege of unl ad oy accorded to 1] 
subjects of the Chinese Empire, and acts of the California Legis! 

e in opposition to this clause lL. The Cor tee, afte 
citing precedents, declare 1 Act ( eTeSS Is cient to 
overrule this provision of the Treaty, and recommend that such an 

t be now passed. If it be ec 1 expedic ogate the 


made with 


f dlv Power on our « ot to be set aside with- 
l tice to the ot vy diplomatie chan 

Moreove tis not open t to ome provisions of the 

rreatv and keep the oth I Chinese will not submit 
like, they will do 

It t bor ‘ that in legislating against the 
{ i ould be ett into more 
Ssoutine question has 

( | opted and is maintaining with 





GO {oe 


reat vehemenee, at the South, the doctrine that neither race nor 
rnorance in any way disqualifies a man for citizenship; that, in 
fact, notl disqualifies a man for it but foreign birth, a defect 
vhich is cured by naturalization, and that objections on the part of 
anybody to carrying on a government with a man, or being governed 


him, or working with him in anv way, on account of the absence 
American ideas or American training, are futile, and ought, if 
possible, to be put down by law. The party is upholding these 
doctrines too with regard to a race which is, judging by the past, far 
inferior to the Chinese in constructive power, and far below them in 
culture. One has only to mention these things to show that the 


Chinese question is one which ealls for a good deal of patient 


investigation, and is as yet by ne means ripe for action, and least of 


ul for such action as the House Committee proposes. 

The Utah polygamists have been, as we expected, much 
tirred up by the Reynolds conviction. A deputation of Mormon 
ladies of polygamous opinions has waited on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to obtain a repeal of the Act of 1862, as entailing great 
hardship on polygamous women and children. The anti-polyga- 
mists at Utah, on the other hand, have held a meeting, in which 
they called for still more stringent measures, such as the exclusion 
of polygamists from jury-lists, and permission to prove polygamous 
marriages in criminal trials by the same evidence as in civil cases. 
This, they say, is ‘all they ask.” They then accuse the Mormons 
of dram-drinking, and declare that at the meetings of the Mormon 
priesthood, presided over by Brigham Young, it was the custom of 

t 


these eeclesiastics to confess that they committed adultery freely 


‘outside of their polygamous relations.” This, although produced 
as a ** well-known fact,” one cannot help doubting, however. Sen- 
ator Christiancy has brought in a bill making further provision for 
the suppression of polygamy, but giving the President extensive 
amnesty powers, and allowing till November next for the birth of 
polygamous children without prejudice to their legitimacy—probably 
the oddest provision eve laid before a legislative body. 

\{ remarkable diversity of opinion is exhibited among the silver- 
men on the question of taking the trade-dollar and the Mexican 
dollar into the list of legal-tender coins. The silver-men pure and 
simple, of whom Senators Voorhees and Beck are acknowledged 
types, hold that if silver dollars are good things we cannot have too 
many of them, and that the bullion of which they are composed is 
just as well adapted to the manufacture of standard dollars as any 
other bullion They propose, therefore, to make them receivable 
for Government taxes and duties, and to direct the Treasury to 
recoin them into dollars of 4124 grains each. These measures are 
received with such disfavor by another section of the party—to wit, 
the owners of silver-mines—that, according to one of their organs, 
if they are passed by Congress ** Messrs. Voorhees and Beck will be 
hanged in effigy in every mining camp in the country.” ‘It is re- 
garded,” continues the same organ, * as a villanous job from begin- 
ning to end, and the utmost astonishment is expressed at the 
conduct of the so-called silver Senators in fathering so outrageous a 
measure.” What is wanted of the Government is not the multipli- 
cation of silver dollars generally but the steady and continuous 
purchase of ovr silver. The doctrine of protection has taken many 
queer guises in this country, but none so ridiculous as that of dis- 
bursing two millions per month from the public Treasury to steady 
the market of a declining product. This species of folly may last a 
year longer. Meanwhile, we trust that Senators Voorhees and Beck 
will not be frighténed by the prospect of hanging in effigy in every 
mining camp in the country. 

The election of Mr. Conkling for his third term in the United 
States Senate followed naturally on his unanimous nomination in 
the Republican caucus, after a speech by Mr. Husted, one of the 
most active and wiry of the State politicians, in which the candidate 
was eulogized in a highly poetie vein in company with General Grant. 


The two, indeed, were represented as having jointly, if not severally, 
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saved the Union, and then governed it with unparalleled wisdom an 
success. The excitement then increased, the orators trying to outyi: 
each other in laudation, until Speaker Alvord made Conkling th 
peer of Webster, Calhoun, and Clay. If the performance had laste: 
much longer, ** strong men” would have ** begun to ery like child 
ren,” as they did at the convention last fall, when Mr. Conkling 1 
stored ** harmony in the party.” The affair leaves the friends of th 
Administration in a somewhat ludicrous position, as they cay 
hardly have supposed that it was for this they “ harmonized ” last 
summer. The wretched Democrats made an attempt to mar thi 
beauty of the oceasion by proposing to refuse Mr. Conkling 

certificate, on the ground that the present Legislature is only 

legislature de facto. The origin of this impudent suggestion is this 
the State constitution directs the Legislature to take a Stat 


census every ten years, and in the next session after such censu 


to redistrict the State on the basis of population, so that each 
district shall have as nearly as possible an equal population. Th 
reapportionment, it is believed, would, if made in 1876, as pre 
scribed, have given the Democrats a larger representation thay 
they now have, but the Republicans, in view of this fact, and hay 
ing the power in their own hands, resolutely refused to make 
The result is that the Democrats grumble and growl, and would lil 
to make trouble, but happily, besides being wicked and _ ill-con 
ditioned, they cannot help themselves. 

Committees of the House and Senate of the Virginia Legislatur 
acting jointly, bave passed a series of resolutions called forth by thy 
action of Judge Rives, of the Federal District Court, in taking 
colored criminal out of the hands of the State eourt on the ground 
that he had not enjoyed his rights under the Constitutional Amend 
ments in having been convieted by a jury composed exclusively ot 
white men. The resolutions, after laying down several elementar 
propositions touching the relations of the States to the Federal 
Government, pronounce the Civil Rights Bill and the Foree Bill 
unconstitutional, and place in the same category all other Dill 
which * provide, or attempt or profess to provide, for the perform 
ance by the United States of duties and obligations belonging to th 
States.” The resolutions are very proper in tone and temper, and 
end by asking for legal provision for the prompt and _ effective 
supervision ** by the United States Supreme Court of the judges ot 
the inferior courts of the United States,” and instructing thi 
(;overnor to take proceedings in the name of the Commonwealth 
before the United States Supreme Court to secure protection and 
redress in the present instance. 

Dun, Barlow & Co. have issued their annual circular for the 
year 18728, giving the number of failures in that year, as compared 
with the five preceding years. Their report shows what a slow 
process ** touching bottom” is, for the number of failures in 1872 
exceeded that in 1877 by 1,571, with liabilities exceeding those of 
1277 by $40,000,000 — In fact, there have not been so many failures 
since 1873 as last year. The increase over 1877 has been slight in 
the Eastern States, slight in the Middle States, slight in the Southern 
States, but very heavy in the Western States. In fact, of the 1,571 
increase in number, 630 come from the Western States. On the 
other hand, the Western contribution to the amount of liabilitie 
is smaller than that of any of the other divisions, showing that 
the trouble there has of late been mainly among the minor dealet 
and speculators. These comparisons are, however, very rough, as 
the Western division greatly exceeds the others in population. Thi 
only fact that can be deduced with certainty from the table is that 
the process of recovery had not begun in 18728, that the ‘ dead 
wood” was still being cleared away, and that the President’ 
opinion that we had been “ walking on the bottom for some time ” 
was not strictly correct when uttered in December. There seem 
to be little doubt that the present year will show a much better re 
sult, owing to the number of people who were expecting to fall 
fifty feet when resumption began, and have found out that thei 
toes were only an inch from the ground. Most of them, having now 
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o, are Walking off to their business, looking a little sheepish. it 
true, but still, more cheerful and hopeful than they have been for 
long time 

Phe refunding of the public debt goes on with surp ipid 

and during the week enough 4 per cent. bonds have be sub 
ribed tor to raise the total since the t week in Dees eC] ) 

=100,000,000. On Saturday and on Tuesday | the holders o 
=49,000,000 more 5.20s of 1867 (6 per cent. b is) Wel otitied that 
eir bonds will be redeemed ninety days hence This make 
=110,000,000 of °67s notified for redemption since Dee er 3h da 
it is not a subject for rejoicing that the rate for mont cept so 
to breed wild speculation, such a has been see the Stock Ex 
ie during the week (the prices of speculative sto hav- 
x advanced 3 to 8 per cent.); nor is it a good ing that refund 
vy js going on at a rate that brings back from Europ ouch 5-20s 
{f ‘67 to advanc rling exchange » the point that dr s gold 
in from here to London Phe rates for mone ¢ been depre 
d s th esult of the operations of th banks } per ¢ t ond 
rite 2p cent. for ninety-« loa vh the collateral 
le up of U. S. bonds, and to 2 to 3 per ¢ here con 
other securiti Phi rates are enough below even the reduced 
tes in London to furnish an incentive, entirely aside t t 
portation of securities from Europe, to t fer monev he to 
London Aceordingly, the rate for demand s iv bills h (d- 
need to 4.295, or the point which dh rola n here It 
oper to say that only the nominal rate is n 1.9 ctu 
te being 4.89; but even the latter is unpleasantly ne tot point 
dangel This danger has not been overlooked by t [ 
do arrangements were made on Tuesda \t 
e to place not less th S5.000.000 4 per TY i! 
Europe The Bank of England discount been ore 
iced to 4 per cent S1ive in London advanced d thie T 
Old. per ounce, and the bullion value of the 412 ( 

e advanced to 80.2546. Silver in London fluctuated ) Le] 
ring the year 1878 than during 1877.) The lowe pl Ix7s 
od. per ounce about the time of the passage of the Bl Lb 

id the highest price was 49}d. at the close of t T ( 
rice for the vear Was 52 d, per ounce 

The German budget has been issued, and a ) { rable 

proves to be less so than was expected. Th irplus ce 
ived from the French indemnity, which has beet ed eve 
vear from 1872 to 1876 has been wholly expended, and the h 
been besides an actual deficit of eleven million mark The Go 
ronment being the principal proprietor of ara nds, fores 
mines, and railways, its revenue has natu Le largely decrease 
by the prolonged commercial ce pression The | thus ed 
have been supplied by a continual increase of direct taxation 
vithstanding whieh there is still the bove- ioned 
While thirteen per cent. of the British revenu t . 

ent. of the French, is derived from dire x mm, for five 
per cent. of the German revenue is so raised. Th s 
with good reason that the Finance Ministe1 din | ret 
speech that be dared not ‘attempt an iner di 

It is not too much to say that during th twe \ : 
the taxes paid in the large towns have be ed, | 
resources of the people have sensibly. de ( ed It ‘ 
well if the exhaustion of the French indem s 
undamaged, but such is not the case. The s ' 
late prosperous years has not simply disappeared 
on public works, many of which are st?]] unfinished 
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Switzerland is following in the 
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new tariff, which seems designed at once to p 


firm footing and to revenge itself on other nat 
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ed tor ad eStic | rposes This i 
Ce ( ( ) cf ep ihe | ely nue u Ome 
rldel OL Tee oO ¢ ( do 1) 
‘ etl roid i { eh wv now bear Ca 
R \ r { ed Sich do ay rt ] ised 1) 
} | [s7t (it ad tor 5 ad tor « ortatio pa vy the pre ect of 
e | l ead ¢ wd op t th Pre ul (3) by an agitate 
Clo ( ( eountl ( he d mursement ol the Ire 
( ( ] ) Y) ( tion of egret ib; 
( TO | ( rte ita ll come he ore or less gold. \ 
{ - ‘ ( Lire | to \ pail ~ ut I one of oul prine pal products, 
( t ( 0 t be tbout forty millions per annum. We cannot pil 
e Tre rv. edemption nd hoard all that we produce for ever, nor is it desirable 
ep ve ould rh ‘portation of the surplus over and above 
7 ded i own need is any other commercial movement, 
( likely to be large enough to put resumption in peri 
ad | L by thre inl 1 \ ears to ct © The recent funding Opel itions ot the Tr 
1-7? L dn ype vy have called several millions of 5-20 bonds from Euro 
ld ob nresente for re hose pl ee has if een filled by fore rn subseriptions to the 
have no lawtul means of paying | per cent. loan. It is possible that these bonds may come hon 
‘ equired b LW faster than thev can be paid for by our exports of merchandise, 
lich case there will i temporary balance against us, to be di 
‘ ele or, t charged with gold. But this will not of itself occasion alarm, sit 
o the Trea vy to be ex the future payment of gold interest to Europe will be lessened 7 
( o be redeemed oO) tanto 
ch prove th ( iblic do no Phe continued coinage of silver on Government account is tl 
( e tor l hi creenback most threatening element of the pr iblem, for, althou 








ech let the stream get eTVoOll 


crows from d: 
ol ilanee ill the gold.) to dav, and is becoming an enormous bulk. Before the Ist of J 
oO] r to meet the exigencies there will be one thousand tons of this metal stored in the publ 
l er than five pounds Ini warehouses, and ere Congress assembles in December there will 
omination asany existing gold a raging controversy how to dispose of it. The silver-men will 
| circulation here to be provider sist that it shall be forced upon the publie ereditors. This pol 
onsequent he only draft ofa  eould never be put in force without precipitating a ran upon 
e to be looked for is for export lreasury for all the gold in it. Secretary Sherman’s policy 
0 trad \ erdemand | allowing the public creditors of every soit to take goid, silver, 
hensions in the p lic mind sreenbacks at their option is the only one compatible with sifet 
Inadeg C, § bat iVé he gold reserve. \ny agitation to reverse that poliey approacl 
nption of greenbacks instead hn percent that which ushered in the Silver Bill wor ld deple ( 
howeve ot ( the bank lreasury of its last gold- piece before Congress could act upon 
( ) di cr tf re Sure 
U] aul of tl The spectacle of one hundred and forty millions of gold lying 
0 ( ne er cen the Treasury subject to the eall of any holder of greenbaeks, : 
i et n ol Old, vet unealled for, has arrested the attention of « cerning inflatis 
lraw  notlili hereatter, « ts at the West, who now demand that the entire gold reserve | 
re ding er. I expended in redeeming interest-bearing bonds “Why,” they 
yerishne 1 New York | “should the Government lose the interest on this vast sum 
a In 1) They |] ney? It is plain that it is not wanted for purposes of resu 
ah dered and treated a tion; let it be used, therefore, to pay off the 5.20s.” It is needl 
The Treasury has ked and = to say that long before any bill could be passed to carry these view 
House as one of its members, into effeet the whole amount would be wanted and would be take 
th the ink peditiously by the holders of greenbacks, who are satisfied to keep legal-tende 
es, and perhaps the most im notes only so long as there is a visible stock of gold on hand pledgt 
ts legal-tender notes. There | for their redemption 
Stat aan 


| DISECS-TO-p Between the slow, 


inexorable movement of the Mint under tl 
Cc Cl - Silver Bill, and the erratic course of political opinion on this rar 


i the clearing the cour of subjects, the future of the greenback currency is, to say tl 
daily setth nt; yet th least, extremely precarious. A cataclysm wholly distinet from ord 
ember, the Government, to | nary financial panics is liable to overtake it at any time and ¢ 
ces continue to be paid in very short notiee. If a run upon the Government’s gold resery 
1 be doubted ( were sturted through either of these causes—if one-half of the out 
) r r to standing greenbacks were lodged in the Treasury, and a corre 
( wtion ought  spondin ount of gold drawn out—the eflect upon trade and 
od d varties ought dustry would not be necessarily harmful, but more probably b 
for t ficial. It would, however, bring up for discussion and final sett 
more th ment the question whether Government notes shall form a part 
d not more than three he permanent currency of the country. Che objections to such 
curreney have been set forth in these columns so frequently th 
dtorand they need t be here repeated. Until the eataclysm comes it 
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n Oppo mn. te i tl { { | - - \] 
a Cl mteresting pire omMel \ | Ll) ' 
ful Republicat disapprove of . 
eetieally, or inter tive] r\ | \ \\ tok : 
rhe leading Republican pap do t] | ' 
those who are friendliest to h for So Carol \ 
opposition shows what a “strong ( ) \\ e Ro N 
S, nd hows ho complete! ti | t] i h 
not uncommon way of Ipporting wim | { l 
ealled the paternal method— point ( | » | 
in the Senate he has grossly neglected all tl ( Cl i] { ct ( 
office and has if oted | Hi If to the | { | i d ( HH t 
tunes, which in the ease of of ' tial vet of : 
infortunate, not to reprene bul 


} KE Oo aihere VOatevel Vil CVel ) ( l ’ 

his constituents, he will change his w n | third te } nd b WI] \ 

come What nature intended him to » stat n of i] first ehit till 

order. The was in the New York 7imes of last Saturday a lett Mr. Conk] Ls H] 
from a dissatisfied Republican on Mr. Conk! viich, taken i | the machi 

connection with the editor’s comment 1 it lj Dy ul der General G t, a 

paper which is by no means friendly to the Ad tration, is t up than Mr. Co 
useful contribution to the solution of the C€ ry probl party ean nto tull « 

Che writer points out that Mr. Conkling shrank from the pet ted by the v 14 t 

anee of his duty on that most important o the last tol em thy t 
count, in failing to vote on the counting of e L ) t | ! | 

that he kept dead silence in the Senate during ost cil here were str 

riod of the curreney discussion; that in the « [27 l ! m 

preceding the expiration of ] vn term in the 12 mus four y 

1878 he d spl ved an abounding enth | ] ( ! 

vhile in the o Years, hen h ( 1 ! ( i 

delicate healt! that in the ear of i7 | l | | \ 

peech ; make a wle mention of t] ( 1 | 

the Presidency who had been pret ) f [277 

poured forth in full convention, on the | ts ol : 

old and faithful and ipright | | ‘ 

tion, Simply because they pened to \ lo ( 
tration and its ideas. Ihe vriter | { f M \ ‘ { I 

ling’s eareer we to terminate ro 1) 

act ol ( 1 co ! | 


t i ily i iT 
deny tl charges or explain 1 : 
accepted as tru they o e.4 } ( l 
obtrusive vanity and quarrel 
politician—have brought his px l career u 
six years ago. Now why have th ot « \ 
shortcomings apparently so fatal : 
not a great orator; be is nota Mr. ( 
great or striking ideas; he h tri t 
support of his party; he! ho > ! 
he has no hold on the mind of the ¢ : 
great cause. If he retired from I 
would be forgotten ; pid] ‘t 


Dutcher. How it, then, that 


out opp 1, Or mere than | 
The usual malcontent ’ 
tions is by reveati that Mr. ¢ 


wor Is, th 


him by some 
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! ! en vd if uld apparently have neede 
» man t effectually Sul had not mor 
! ndred men all told : few or no tool ony 
- . nity f nunition Afte: 
‘ hould a ipt to hold tl 
t 4 lel, for w rh ul for enougt 
( { t { } d { f no othe 
1 ul ¢ | houses and garde: 
c ! y i nemy that during the first 
t y at their posts. The next day 
\\ | d } re obtained by pulling dow 
( i ics ! ‘ ‘ j 1 | ind the pro SOL ¢ i} 
| ! ) W I i ! ’ i yf ii rg for ¢ | th 
a I i Ul d lected ifsid hurling threat 
’ ' il keeping up ad ire, which compelled the garri- 
It | n | ike d led m h them Eleven hundred men 
! iddenly da l t and fell upon them, and they fled pani 
! j | vily from t cavalry in the pursuit After this 
( { . vO V ks of quiet, during which provisions wer collected 
ntities and good progress made with the fortitications 
| ecemb nel had collected again, and another sort 
‘ t by D who defeated them again witl 
( ut t ) ( ’ rl] Bb the middle o 
} c Deceml 1] was i ite of defen nd the 
i rari n \ i health 1 oh irits B rumors began t 
| H lh [y ,W | l ( ul tho 1! th iT 
I ! I i 1 br i { { i hb rial ! ! I r 
! | rn | ld 11 in a in i und 
| 
ned hordes wl | t | \ Jalalabad. Sal ind 
{ ( | knew t vhol mul t I they kept it to them ‘ 
\} { WeVe] S it t} British had « l 1: then 
1) b ( k S t I 1 irl ir t { | M Naghten had be 
Il lered and t! U! \ fk vil ine to try » retreat on Jalala 
‘ \ re] bad. wi , ex} 1 n of | ne ; wked on the way Then « an 
{ rtoev ite J lab rned by MuacNa tens su sor, Pottinger 
<I | by Gen | t ( hich Sal ibinitted in consternation to 
() S ] f the o s and decided to disobey. Dennie now predicted that 
) Cabul would be destroyed, and that only one man would 
! t ( r ig the nev Th k on the fortifications s continued 
Jala 1d e most sickening susp , and by the middle of January thi 
W irl ( 1 On the mo ing of the 15th the wrison 
| l w i ing away with axe and iovel, their ums piled cle e 
| tf ad } wien he ntinel reported t liter white-far | horseman is 
The n in ng across the plain from the entrance of the pass on the 
\ : Cabul sid \ great fear fell on all lool re laid aown, glasses pro 
h 1 neve d d, and the rampart crowded with anxious spectators of his tottering 
! f 3 ‘ | , res or it was soon seen that he was wounded by the way | 
‘ l fu lon his pony’s neck, and i s soon 1, too, that the pony itself 
! | on its last legs, and it seemed doubtful whether it could carry him 
] t rat The silence was broken by Colonel Dennie’s calling out 
; ' Did Ion sa : com h lessenger !’ \ party of cavalry 
gy hy ! nt to help in the fugitive | vas Dr. Brydon, and he told 
' horre icken owd ina faint voice that he believed he was the 
irvivor of the Cabul foree. The first shock of surprise over, pa 
were sent out to seour the neighborhood in the hope of picking 
io I p other fugitives, and all through the night the bugles wer: loudly 
, d | blown on tl mparts as a signal that refuge was near ; but no more 
lisorderly | eame in. The few who had escaped massacre were prisoners, 
\ dt Having done what they could for their unhappy comrades, the Jala- 
n W y | garrison returned anxiously to the work of providing for their own 
} . tv, for it was plain that the enemy would soon be down on them in 
tig rece and flushed with victory Vhen they would be relieved they 
( i ' lid not kn One attempt to rescue them by a small foree unde 
v! General Wild had failed in the Khybar Pass, and Akhbar Khan, they 
heard, w organizing an army thirty miles away to assail them. Forag 
i for provisions was carried on in the neighborhood more actively than 
Two hundred Afghans who formed part of the garrison were dis 
} i thr rh lear treachery. \n order ft mm old Shah Soojah, who 
| | no vi ling at Cabul, though in the hands of the Afghan 
, to evacuate the place was disregarded, and the finishing touches 
given to the forti tions. On the 18th of February Akhbar Khan 
) re} ‘ » be near at hand, but the town was surrounded by a ditch 
feet d and twelve feet wide, and by a parapet seven feet high. 
! ' ? Wn 1 walls and gard had | cleared away on the out- 
yy | _;, ~~ . 
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. Y ‘ ‘ = ict 
i ! | t 
? 
| , : 
, 3 tl : 
] l ! i - tt reat I st 
] } las id bou t 
) nt Ww i i 
i | i i Mh » l } i 
| wit ee] les: } pect t epi 
i . M4 ! i ! ! ] I ) 
l : t | tl har f | ous fir 
| nirv i | Po} Ss manu uring region, Tull ol 
J l t ui ! neve A lady 
i , i ] t « Christ { he children of workhou 
{ ith | nad as t at t Gistriyn n ot the t 
f i | | irly d f vy cold Christmas I 
i Ou i ved | 11 Ing-up of imp- brougham in the snowy 
Majesty | of ag ykin ii | i ition I had never been in 
{ i el 1 t iry ¢ l vorkho for na t Ol insported me, th the aid 
t | ! ! ld nad the ! I t he « pear E * i r Twi \ passed through « 
I \ 1 () rand t wi ind mn l, I l wes, TO W | 1 ouor oO uet-] idding he i 
id ! i } ing 1 I the. it y f Ch ! cheer, failed to impart an r of hospitalitv: and then, 
pr I i | Ww! is | Liv i i \ ng a W In a ittti parior appertaimn tot 1 rintend 
but the + \ 1 { | the wainder of a dinner of by no means elcemosynary simp! 
n i n h t | yw { hay ted t lea that vl attitud ) nileman asl p wit a flushed f on the 
could b mally missed It { I 1 | seemed t Te i tacit exchange of refe ices, We were ushered in 
| t i rd h t r ’ ’ incin large. frigid refectory iefly illumined by the twinkling tapers of t 
t e\ I f | | t i n whi | ig ve p Christmas-t Ilere there ent dtous some hundred and fifty ! 
laimed ! troph | s ld by pers hie iildren of charitv, who had been 1 n copious dinner, and ¥ 
\ | { Ilouse f f | ipletely at tl y of hi brought with them an atmosphere of hunger memorably 
t 1 tha m | } 1 1 ho vith a lush and a kind « rethe with ot] t sof th ( ision upon then | nato 
lder, | ked ene ) \ eomit nex Ile 1 ked small red fae 4 ( iid that tl place 1 inded m 
! t thin i nner ! ee Pri s Alice | ‘wist.’ and I glanced through t! 1 herd for an infant figure 
! ed her fat I der imprudence in ki ¢ her sicl should look as if it were cut it f man adventures But 
hildren) w et worthy he commemorated in ai n painti were all very pi ic little mortals They were made of very com 
in nad 2 haa urd these two la is wittily lay indeed, and a certain number of them were idtoti hey filed 1 
juoted in tl il 1 ol > { ori j \r narily florid rd re ved their littl fTerings, and then they comy 1 the i 
voule on | f In pain yal ! 1 tight infantine bunel nad, lif yup thei ! . hoarse vol 
I ! ! ! ! ected holy hymn toward their benefactres I} ! "i 
i | b pictul | it NOt tlorget, with eur S mixXtul ( 1 Ag a 
| | 
I f ( ui na the - lid y dving wintry it inthe big, bare, st roon 
V I was - itiful Lady Bout , star gin tl cling glory of the Cl 
u 1 I e t | 1 London t multitude « sta a i ny tf ( 
\ l | charms « ( t au 1g eX} 1i@éss, 1 ° 
| 
i l ired by p jarl eather 
ry that London 1 zy this sin LES MIRABEAU.—II 
f ni But there a ) nd l 
}? ’ ] ) Ix ™ 
i ' { m } } t “> § . wes . 








t | ! | ! | HAVE alwa i I i nfess t part vi father 
! I ! n i ( Mirabeau, the M ! 4! Hed 1, Ami des hom s I 
fo } } { = s founded merelv upon t ) is | < ich I found mar 
{ ( \ a ! \ 1) fae 
i ! ) : ich LOTe ago in a box on 1 yuai Volt i vork, now so wel ! 
I g U 
frequ | Cl ! { vas a heavy ten. seemed to me wrl ) in a strange, often path , always vigo 
! i | \ | lon { le, rh th ppeared tom to wt of rural Saint-Simor 
its m ! li tocrat of the farm xt of t court—one of those ty} if counts 
HICKS S } ight o | p their tlemen which ar yninon »nowin England, men who are real 
t { } throug f the p | mong the people, and for the people, lin l at tl 
: i i i i 
| fy dar vulgar | . til with the most deli traditions of ho ind of ancestr 
. : ' 
! t I t ts mad rather \ prid I cann i rine anything mor oquent than some passa 
, ‘ 7 ’ “e ‘ _ 1, 
h | Chn s | 1 to burn | the treatise on ‘ Populati vhich mad itution of the M 
} } t 1 | \ . 7 pun rizinal s v] i iilv when ure? yber t 
f 1 i , +4 ont tnt +] or +} } P 
' I \ Live ook Was written mi ti mtd Ol rile Lil nturv, wren t 
ee urt ) ) terarv world was under t nild, com uy . conventional infl 
r i I hoo DD il, I t.-L n i llo (t} oO! > 
; _ = : 
| y - Vil itt i i ~~] ] rile Ph 2) it il i 2 a 
\ d ; new creed, was ob 1 ) | ig in n 
i ill i I pl i ‘i ) wi 
iltu if h nil ! ' Ma ! i ‘ { wna LVe? 
} I ‘ 
| Ile i nsid la e disci um Doctor Quesnay 
i ‘ i 
lis} u is work 











as the Marquis de Mirabeau knew Quesnay, and had | | rcs 
Ly 1c] to l ty | i Ir i 
na Mi Vis SISLC! I i 
! " » Mi j nha 
re a 
) i ‘ i! 
{ s of 
{ m } j = \ , } 
i (] t j " 
i Vv. WwW 
oucht t | 9 ' \ 
st g ! t tit \ ‘ 
outh w n the ( de ¢ > 
young M Ile w t poverished estat II ’ 
>t! 1 y \ h. nicipal X \ i, \ ’ 
suddenly } \ 1 of nh inv oO stron \ 
teen years old Until tl uri t for fa w 1ized 
en heard caurrhge | stopped le] if t vm t 
riage 3 good-by, 1 sO Wisi , 
1 rad il { i | 
out as 1 should eC | ( iV othe 
le is invented, [lis ] 
d hon ericultu 2 ‘ \ 
In 1751 the young soldier was placed it mi \ ny in P ties what vou draw now fro 1e eX 
He was of a brutal disposition, like all the Mirabeaus, and himself tells xurv and exag n of ex] \ 
how, after ‘astonishing excesses” and a grave malady ‘threw him- | don't pay them ; Sth, lower t — 
. 4] = f S cwast omer Suez: wile ne 7 a \"] 
self out of this train of debauchery into which his vanity more than h state. When he savs curtly that vi 
taste had thrown him.” He continued, however, to spend his evenings a he means that money ought not to \ 
the theatre, where he made much noise, after the fashion of the time; so. soon as a profession is valued only by its 
much so that he was known as ‘‘le chevalier tapageu He fell in lov live sous a day will be less than a lack 
with a young actress, who became famous under the name of Dangeville. rroom.” 
His father sent him to a regiment in Besancon to cure him of his folly. I must cite he what | | | 
4 l } ° ¢ ~s> 4 ] 
At the age of eighteen he took part in the campaign of 1734, which gave beau. in favor of the } r gentry 
Lorraine to France. After the war he returned to Paris, where he mad “TY tvle of lif f 
: he style ife of om 1g v, 
the acquaintance of Vauvenargues, who was m vel known. Vauve chairs or mattresses de and hunt elk 
nargues was an Officer, like himself, who had renounced at the age of musicians, fewer geometers, poets 
twenty-eight the military career, on account of his bad health. He tried heed of the Noouity run Hhis no ys Bex 
? : ok oa ; rae Ife, cost { state very } i y it 
without success, to enter into the diplomatic career, and only published , 
I vi Inanure on the nou wr t \ , 
Py — - a ae M M 
in 1746, a year before his death, the book which made his name immortal taste. our fancies. out lies, wi our vapors. | vy kr , 
and will always give hima place close by our glorious moralists, Mon- | Comparison with us: for we k l 
taigne, Larochefoucauld, Labruyére, and Pascal. Mirabeau loved Vauve- | D©lWeen the Preneh and un 
: 
; es : make lectures on anatomy and t \ ste 
nargues and understood his genius. The correspond {f these two os 
snulf- Kes, J ( ! 
men is one of the most interesting chapters of t] rk of M. de Lomeénie intrieue. nor of bu s. a ¢ red 


When Mirabeau’s father died he was left with a fortun f 27,500 W is the wort! r hi ‘sme \ ] rw 


franes, out of which he had to pay 11,500 frances to his mothe nd his | 5¢ven Or elgt s 

two brothers. With the difference, 16,000 franes. he wa it that hs oe , : , : ‘ 
consid red rich. Ile had a good name; he m eu | e. de Vas nh, thie neither Ing ! 

daughter of a president at the Cour des Comptes of Paris. He did ver, W t 

know her: he had never seen her when he mad ter: | li rat c ; ! lory. | ! ' 
know nis m t! “1th "3% wower Was Tl } te it ith A "; | . rinsta , 1] ' 1\ \\ 


hardly sufficient for the expens« of his wife. uM. Va in : : rey | i\ : 


1 


and the yvoung Mirabeau married his fortune in i rina . cil it as ! 

ambitious of fortune, and desired t make ee f Proves < [st ‘ very cat } a 

‘house of France.” Mirabeau wro afterw | e of hi 2 4 [I might cite! TI 

his brother, the Bailiff: ** The twe ty years du or W hh t live Ww \ iv’ w 

wife were twenty years of nephritie colic.”  T pression nleasur 

strong. The two characters were quite incor : still, they | | t the la 

together during twenty years. Mirabeau was | ssed wit] veris} ; 

activity. llis domestic qua rels were not n ch r m,. ? ~ . ] : 4 ; fe. , 


tinuous sper ulati ms nm land, in he u 5 hy ! ed 


completely m the end) ; he was utopian in tl ! met f his per- trained : his o1 : — Tor — 


sonal affairs; he became utopian in state matters I " de- I] 1 havi vx \ er been 
elared, ‘‘no more an economist than a cat whet f ' » but an e1 v. 7] methin 


temper made me write * L’Ami des hom hike monstrous { ; { moralist : } 
I will give her 


in the original edition, vol. 
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t is tnade wa ‘And he it 
megressman Townshend, of [lino 
; i . ] way try 
esimilar to that of Senator 


the United States 


towns, 


Ss Or cas 


at the suits of 


's (to which 


ndant) now removable 


ts author, aims to 

le from State courts. 

degree rather than of 

the two measures 

dentical. Indeed, so 
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provis is clear enough. Realizing that State tribunals wet 


te to be largely under the control of local inthuenees and. in 


is has often proved to be the case, especially when municipal 


and other corporations were parties to suits, the Constitution aimed 


varties litigant, no matter where residing, an opportun 
for impartial justice, by opening to them the doors of courts 
hey were equally related. But if Mr. Townshend’s: bill 

re to become a law, a citizen of New York who might com 
der the jurisdiction of a local court of Hlinois, either by being 
vorarily there in person or Dy having property within it, would 

« compelled to abide by that court’s decision at the suit of an 


Ilinois citizen, the Constitution of the United States to the contrary 


But what gives the bills of Messrs. Garland and Townshend 


rincipal interes not the shades of difference between them, 
hether more or less distinet, but the faet that both represent a 
novement to cripple, if not degrade, the Federal courts, at a tims 
hen it cess Would involve the loss of many millions of money, 
well as important principles of inter-sectional policy. It so hap- 


pens that at this time the financial interests of leading portions of 
he country —many of them already subjects of legal controversy, o1 
in accord. The East, having mea 
bly completed its local public improvements, has had a surplus 
ld and its 


lands to open up and improve, with comparatively little wealth of 


having its railroads to bu 


ts own, has been under the necessity of borrowing largely. The 


result is that the West now finds itself heavily indebted to the East, 





its liabilities being represented to a very considerable extent by 
mortgages upon its farms, and by municipal securities that are liens 
ipon the taxable resour ot cities, counties, and towns. ‘To 
enforce these liabilities it has in man ances, in consequence of 
attempted repudiation, been necessary to have recourse to the 
courts. In the proceedings thus in tituted the local oppo ition ha 


en been so strong and bitter that the local courts have been un 


able to withstundit. Under such circumstances the Federal courts, 


in consequence of occupying a more independent position, have been 


called upon to assume jurisdiction. Totake from them the powers 


they now exercise in this regard, as is to a greater or less degree the 


purpose of both the bills referred to, it is not too much to say would 


mount to a practical cancellation of a very large portion—possibl) 


the larger portion—of the indebtedness of the West to the East, 


it remain, it would be non-en 


while the legal liability mig 
ory.—Ep. NATION. ] 


forcible. That is the whole st 


“THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER.” 


To tus Epiror or Tur NATION: 


Sin: IT have just had my attention drawn to what seems to me a gra- 
\itous insult, in a recent number of your paper. Your dramatic crit 
has thrown out a wanton insinuation that I hive been guilty of literary 

: 


theft. without offering the slightest evidence of the fact, or naming the 


H'rench play from which, as he intimates, my own play, ‘* The Banker’ 


Daughter,” has been drawn. In 1874 the London 7mes made a similarly 
; 


vague suggestion concerning the play of “Saratoga.” I wrote to the 


litor denying the implied charge, and saying that so serious an accusa- 


tion should, in common justice, leaving courtesy out of the question, be 


accompanied by the name of the play from which mine had been stolen, 


with a specific account of the resemblances ; and until that could be 
done the slightest insinuation of such an offence should be withheld. 
The Times published my letter accompanied by an editorial apology. 1 
vish to enter a formal and absolute denial of your evitic’s charge ; and | 
im confident of receiving as ample justice from an American publication 
as I did from an English journal. Tl 


in both England and America; but I do not 


1e crime of dramatic robbery has be- 
come a very common one 


think our familiarity with it justifies any one in treating it as a trifling 


matter, by accusing another of it lightly and without definite proof. 
Very respectfully yours, Bronson Howarp. 
DeTRoI J lary 11. 1879 


fWe did not accuse Mr. Howard of * literary theft.” because we 


expressly stated that a controversy was raging between him and 








a ee 














Jan. 93, LS79 | 








‘Che 


several unknown writers as to the authorship of the play in ques- 


Jan. 23, 1879] 


tion. This fact being notorious, we simply remarked : “ The * Bank- 
er’s Daughter’ is a trifle more American than most plays of its class, 
vet if it does not turn out, at some remove, to have a French origin, 


we shall be greatly surprised.”—-Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 
Blair 


Sons and the 


\\ EK regret to record the sudden death on Monday of Mr. J. 
Seribner, head of the house of 

allied Mr. Scribner was the oldest son of the late Charles Serib- 

ner, and only twenty-eight years of age. We are 

echo the sentiment of the community when we express the hope that this 


Charles Seribner’s 
firms. 
sure that we do but 


sad event will not seriously affect the great publishing house which had 


descended to the second generation under such favorable auspices. 
——Lee & Shepard are about to issue ‘Midnight Marches through 
by the 
Rev. Charles Beecher.—Houghton, Osgood & Co, send us volumes three 
and four of the American Architect, bound in one, and presenting a very 
handsome appearance. to be 
desired on the part of its conductors, but one might wish the profession 


The 


Messrs. Rivington, London, send us the volume for 1878 of their illus- 


Persia,’ by Henry Ballantine ; and ‘Spiritual Manifestations,’ 


This excellent periodical leaves nothing 


to take a more lively interest in it, at least as contributors 





trated quarterly called the Church Builder, devoted to church extension 
in England and Wales, in connection with the Church Building Society. 
Besides the accounts of new churches built in whole or in part by the 
Society, it contains interesting papers on kindred subjects. One reads 
with interest the remarks of Mr. Armitage on Mural Painting, delivered 
before a general conference of architects held by the British Institute of 
Architects, together with the substance of a debate which followed. 
There are essays on the Palestine Suitvey Expedition and on the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre, 


which are good reading. 


and a long discussion of church restoration, all of 
The Church Builder may, therefore, be looked 
upon as a journal, in little, of art and archwology, not without its value 
of church-building, 
Wemyss Reid 
against the proposed destruction of Haworth Church, in which Charlotte 


for the student and the general read: r,—Aprop 
we observe in the London 7’mes a protest by Mr. T. 


and Emily Bronté lie buried, in order to make way for a more commo- 
The 


issue of the Art Interchange for January 8 bas been made the beginniug of 


dious and convenient structure, to suit the preseut rector’s ideas, 


anew volume, The journal has been enlarged in size, and its departments 


reduced in number—a double advantage. Its special correspondence of 
art news, and its notes and queries, are perbaps its most valuable features, 
Announcement is made of the condition of the select Lending Library of 
the Society of Decorative Art, and of the very liberal which 
books may be borrowed and returned by mail. The 

bulky works can naturally only be consulted at the Society's rooms, No. 
34 East Nineteenth Street.——Macmillan & Co. Part V. of 
Dr. Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” It includes among 


terms on 


more costly and 
have issued 


composers F¢tis, John Field, Flotow, Robert Franz, Gade, Gluck, Gou- 


nod, Grétry, and even Franklin (on account of the ‘musical glasses”) 
among singers and 


Arabella Goddard, 


and Frederic the Great, ‘‘a distinguished amateur” 


performers, J. B. Faure, Karl Formes, the Garcias, 


and Grisi ; among instruments, the flageolet, flute, French horn, grand 
piano, guitar ; among famous songs and operas, ** Charmante Gabrielle,” 
“God Save the 


The most elaborate technical article is on Form. 


and * Gétterdiim- 
Under Grand 
complete list of the grand prizes awarded fon 
Beaux-Arts, 5 TT. ~We ar 

we exaggerated the number of errors in Mr. 
When we said it contained 


‘** Greensleeves,” King,” ‘* Fidelio,” 
merung.” 
Prix de Rome there is a 
music by the Académie des 180: satisfied, 
on re-examination, that 
Sewall’s ‘ Latin Speaker’ (Nation, No. 703). 
‘*hundreds” we used a reprehensibly loose 


expression for a great num- 


ber. There are, in fact, far too many—enough to justify our censure 


—tThe republication, by Paul Gaffarel, of André Thevet’s * 
laritez de la France antarctique’ is worthy the notice of collectors of 
Although the original, published in 


1558, is very rare, th 


Americana. 





present reprint makes no pretence to be an ¢difion de luce. The editor 
frankly admits that Thevet was often incorrect when he went beyond his 
own personal observation, that he was far from profound, 1 his sty 
is poor; yet he asserts ‘‘that without ‘Les singulat ran 
‘uitarctique’ a number of valuable particulars in regard to An \ 
aever have been rescued from oblivion.” It is singular that I : n 


‘The WN: 


Nation. . ( 
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we 
_- 
~ 


undoubted authority in American bibliog 


it in his * Notes pour 


raphy, has omitted to 
France,’ th 


las fo Brazil. Some of 


mention 
servir a histoire de la Nouvelle | 
contains much material relating to Canada as wel 


the quaint engravings found in De Bry’s famous compilation appear in 


this volume as woodcuts and reduced in size. ——The German paper 


announce the approaching publication of a work on the Philosophy 
Ranke, and the fit 
Nineteenth Century,” in 
Peace of Vienna is treated. \ val 
able diary, ‘ Unter der Pariser Commune,’ has been published by Wilhelm 
Lauser, of the staff of the Vienna Presse (Leipzig: Duncker & Hun 
blot). It forcibly portrays the chief Communistic leaders The Smit 


Female College, at Northampton, Mass., has lat 


Universal History by the venerable Leopold von 
volume of Treitschke’s *German History in the 


which the period embracing the 


’ ; 
ly been spending a part of 


American pictures. The selections are mak 


by the President, Mr. Seelye, and the newly appointed Art-Professo 
Mr. Champney, who will perhaps henceforth drop his well-knov 
tive of Champ.” eht are Coleman's The 
lately seen in the Decorative Art Society’s exhibition ; a cattle-piece by 
J. M. Hart. exhibited last season at thi 
Orchard near the Sea”: with Sartain’s ** Narcissus,” and possibly | 
** Arab Coffee-house in Algiers.” 


its income in collecting 


Pictures already bou 


Academy : Swain Gifford’s 


We have received from Mr. B I, Stevens, London. thre I 
specimens of the admirable work of the Chiswick 
smallest, is a 32mo1 


manager. One, to begin with the 
Breathings ; or, A Pious Soul Thirsting after Christ in a Hundred Va 


thetical Meditations,’ of which a fifteenth and 11 ily know 

edition was published in London in 1775. — In respe f und of 
title-page, at least, this may be called a fac-simile, but | ] vi ' 
less remarkable for its typography than forthe novel binding ; the cov 


inside and out, being stamped with gilt or printed with colored ink in 


pretty vine pattern, of which endless variations suggest themselves. Dod 
Mead & Co, are the American publishers of this pious vade-mecu 
violent contrast with which, both as to contents and zg : M. I 
Glady’s two temptations to the bibliophile, namely, t \l Prévy s 


‘Manon Lescaut,’ and Amyot’s old version of * Daphnis et Chloe,” to ea 





of which M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, furnishes a prefa These 

are genuine trophies of the Press. Their form is well chosen for the hand 
(4x6 in.), and 250 of the 535 copies printed a1 ipon Turkey-Mill pap 
of beautiful quality. Each edition has its peculiarity of imprint, makin 
it unique. The * Manon Lescaut” has adi 1 line bet wes eru 
ning-title and the text, both of which at n black ink. Red is u 
elsewhere, on the title-page, for the initial letters, and for certain qu 
passages in the preface: but the red line w M. Glady deela ! 
thought of before since books began tob fe and ador 1. It ily 
lends great elegance to the pag | listinetive p ritv of * Day 
nis et is one much more trving to t pressmia involves t} 
separate printing in color of the stops, even to hyphens, and apostrophes 
This is true only of a limited portion of the volume—in fact, of the tith 
page, avis, and preface, and of > runnig-titles But the entire text is 





in blue for the body color, plentifully interspersed with 


sentences and words in red. The blue by itself wi 


agreeable to the eve : the combination not verv restful llowever. 
dition Glady is not meant so much for readers as ( tors, and 
is just as well that it should be so and that the edi s] | | 


M. Alexandre Dumas expressly warns off a large class of readers, the vou 


of both sexes, leaving their elders to judge if he be not right in praising 
the pagan ‘ Daphnis et Chloé’ for its Christian g es, and declaring its 
God to be preferable to the God of * Paul et Virgi n sind 
would fare better (supposing the race to spring up anew after another 
Deluge) with the former than with the latter, had these two works alone 
escaped destruction. This is fantastic enough, but in his introduction to 
‘Manon Lescaut ’* his morality is even qu ! ind he actually contrive 
to meke the comment more objectionable to a pure mind than the text. 
In short, if the bibliophiles only knew it, they have in Dumas’s prefaces 
something more curious than the publisher's fi/ef rouge or tirage a part 
M. Glady’s next venturein the same series is to be La Rochefoucauld’ 
* Maximes,’ limited to twenty-tw ies at fourteen dollars each! And 
Dumas’s * L’Ho lf v. in red and blue. 
—The Annual Report of the President of Harvard College is 
lestionably the most important and instructive periodical contribution 
| onal lit v. That for 1877-78, now before 
s som i I ts and 1 suggestions as any if its pre- 
decessors. To what other college report should we look for a discussion 
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Apar froin t I f b i Memorial Hall, wh will most 
ivace th it I i | nd m is is President Eliot’s 
vindication of endowments in aid of poor scholars. We shall be greatly 
irprised if it do not ; » have the effect of multiplying the endowments 
themselves, rapidiy as they have increased in the past ten years. Th 
vhole number of scholarships is now 112, and of these 32 have been added 
within the decad The money paid on them during 1852-73 has been 


$275,654 20, and the present annual payments amount to about $25,000, 
Ihe recipients for the twenty years 1853-72 numbered 280, of whom all 


eraduatied but seven, and all but twenty-eight survive, though eight 


have been ** utterly lost sight of, nothing having been heard of them for 


years, either by the college authorities or their classmates.” To the remain- 


ing 237 a circular letter was addressed by President Eliot, calling for an 


1! { 


account of their occupation since leaving college, of their opportunities 
of usefulness, of their health, and of the influence of the scholarship 
upon their subsequent career. The answers to these questions have 
proved extremely interesting, and have confirmed President Eliot's belief 
in the public utility of this kind of endowment. He gives a number of 
extracts from them in illustration of the several ways in which the 
scholarships afford support and encouragement to those whose education 
depends sometimes wholly upon them. He also attenuates ‘‘the fact 
that very little of the scholarship money paid out since 1852 has been 
repaid,” by referring it to a natural lack of means rather than of a sense 
of obligation, and by arguing that repayment may be made ‘ in services 
to the college, to learning, to young men in need of like help, or to 
education in general.” That this sort of payment has been mavle is evi- 
dent from the table of ascertained employments, as follows : teachers for 


life, of all grades, 63; ministers and missionaries, 52; lawyers, 87; 
physicians, 19; business men, of all grades, 26; librarians, 5; journalists, 
6; civil engineer, 1. Law, physic, and divinity have a notable propor- 
tion of votaries : science a notable deficiency—a fact explainable, we 


suppose, by the comparative ease with which a start in medicine or in 


legal practice or in preaching can (or could) be made, the beginner 


maintaining himself, while studying by teaching or ot 


herwise. It would 


have been at least curious to enquire whether men who rely upon scholar- 


! j 


hips in coming to college 


ive already a more definite choice of profession 


than the majority of students 


— Among the articles in the current number of the Princeton Review 
which discuss questions of the hour, that of Professor Draper on the poli- 
tical effect of the decline of faith in Continental Europe will be read with 
especial interest. Ilis views are presented with a vigor of expression, a 
philosophical depth of insight, and a judicial impartiality which are de- 
cidedly impressive. At the same time we cannot but notice a fault some- 
times remarked in others of his philosophic-historie writings—a dropping 
of the subject before the reader feels that he has quite reached the con- 
clusion. Not only dees the author draw no moral, but the reader is in 


doubt what moral he is expected to draw, or whether, indeed, any moral 


is intended or any general conclusion aimed at In the opening pages we 
» believe that it is designed to show that Nibilism, Communism, 
due t tl ad in of faitl whic \ naturally un- 
} | I ! i nbelief wh ris now V ing over the 
\ i } iiv carried wk tot lidd \r for the 
) i lll rf ) tion Wi 
1 ‘ rious sysiem Ww i » prevent 
, ris t t ~ ' y 
Pp ( les In verv \ \ the | of argu- 
l t l I ( net of 
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uries between the Reformation and the present era of infidelity 
leed over, and to be shown whether itis to the latter or to the down- 
fall of priestly control that the evil is due Bat he is entirely disap- 
He is ireated first to a most striking and picturesque view of 
mus society and ideas in the Middle Ages, in which its cruelty and 


absurdity are shown in the strongest light. Then, with a few remarks of 
i general nature, he is abruptly left hangins in mid-air, without any defi- 


taught. Weare sure that every reader 
of the Review would be glad to have Der. Deaper ret 


he a little more specitie as to the particular decline of faith referred to. 


rn to the subjeet, and 


We should also hope to see him consid ‘the appa 
I | 


rent deduction from his 
premises that humanity has no choice between a barbarous suppression of 
{ thoaght—a return, in fact, to the policy of the Middle Ages—and the 


uly growth of anirchical principles among the uneducated classes 
Other articles which will attract attention are a review of the Monetary 
Coner 


ss and coinage legislation from the double-standard point of view, 
by Professor Walker, and an article by Judge Cooley on the inter-State 
surrender of fugitives from justice. 

—The last number of the American Law Review contains an elaborate 
article on inter-State extradition which shows how the notion of executive 
**diseretion,”’ such as that claimed in the Kimpton case by Governor Rice, 
of Massachusetts, has grown up. As the writer of the article, Mr. I. T. 
Hoague, points out, there is no evidence that at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, or for half a century later, anybody dreamt of the exist 
ence of such a right. As to the judicial view of the subject, he says : * A 
review of the judicial opinion upon the character of the obligation im- 
posed upon the State and the executive shows that the courts have alinost 
uniformly held that the duty is imperative, and that the executive has no 
legal right definitively to withhold a warrant when the papers are regular.” 
The process by which State governors have gradually inflated their juris- 
diction in extradition casés from the mere ministerial duty of identifying 
gitive into the judicial function of trying and 


= 


and surrendering the ft 
pardoning them, the trial involving an enquiry into the motives of the 
State in demanding the extradition, is a curious illustration of the dangers 
which are inherent in the exercise of any one’s irresponsible power. Mr. 
Hoague seems to think that there is no remedy for the present chaotie 
condition of things savethrough the action of the States themselves; that 
Congress cannot interfere. He Says ; ** There appears to be no possible 
way by which the question of exeeutive discretion can come before the 
courts in a manner to secure a direct judicial opinion upon it.” We can- 
not see, however, any reason why the general Government should not 
provide for a judicial determination of such questions as arise in extradi- 
tion cases 


—The Law Review's article does not touch upon extradition between 
sovereign governments, nor on the question of the trial of fugitives 
for offences other than those for which they have been surrendered. We 
see that the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in a case recently re- 
ported, has decided in favor of the view that such trials are contrary to 
the spirit and letter of our treaty with Great Britain. This view we have 
always maintained in these columns, and the opinion of the Kentucky 
court, in which the arguments pro and con, are thoroughly examined, puts 
the matter on the ground that we have always urged, viz., that inasmuch 
xs the whole practice of extradition rests on treaty stipulations, each 
country must be strictly governed by these, and, as in the Treaty of 1842 
with England, there is an enumeration of extraditable crimes, to secure 
the surrender of a fugitive for one of these, and then to try him for a 


s practically a violation of the Treaty. Mr. Fish’s 


crime not extraditable, 
theory that the omission of any reference in the Treaty to religious and 
political offences was due to the fact that a surrender for such offences 
was on both sides regarded as ‘inherently impossible,” and his curious 
comparison of this omission to the absence in the ‘ laws of Solon” of a 
punishment for the crime of parricide, is not treated with much consider- 
ation by the Kentucky court. The case in which the decision was 
rendered was that of a man named Hawes, indicted in Kentucky for 
forgery and embezzlement. Ile fled to Canada, and, having been extra- 
dited on the charge of forgery under the Treaty of 1842, the Kentucky 
vrosecuting attorney undertook to try him on the indictment for em- 
‘lement, The judges decided not only that he could not be tried for 


this offence but that he must be discharged from custody. This case is 





rred to with approval by Judge Cooley, of Michigan, in the inter- 
esting article in the Princefon Review referred to above, in which he 
diseu the subject of « utive ‘**diseretion,” and reaches the con- 


n that the claim of State governors of a ‘discretionary authority 
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HODGSON’S MEMOIR.? 


Milk Rev. Francis Hodgson is known as the translator of Juvenal, the 

provost of Eton wl imong other reforms which mad is admin- 
istration illusti ibolished Montem, and the friend to whom Byron 
addressed some familar poem This memoir of bim i ritten ‘fon th 


principle that a man may more accurately be known by his fri 
Hodgson’s friends were culti- 


and J. il, 


than in any other way,” and since among 


vated men like Seroy Davi Harry Drury, 

Lord Denman the Chief-Justic Lord Byron and his sister, we have here 
two volumes of entertaining correspondence. The new matter relating to 
Lord Byron, to whose affairs mainly we shall confine this no is ¢ 


( ially interesting because it shows how he 
friends, and the estimate t 

‘early in 1808 to obtain his M.A. degr 
Tutor 


, and followed similar pursuits 


Byron came to Cambridg , and there 


first met Hodgson, 


} 


who was a Fellow and at King’ Both were ar- 


sciples of Dryden and Pop a closer 
| that Hodgson had lately printed a satire upon 
Review, in reply to its severe criticism of his Juvenal, 


then meditating the * English Bards and Scotch R 
Byron’s absence 


from England on his first voyage to the Kast, Hlodgson was his only Eng- 


lish corresponden xcept his relative is is more than once somewhat 
bitter vi narked by th Pp ra seri f nara ristic lett Few 
new facts are contained in these, but they afford fresh illustration of his 
moods and habit 1) ! wu. «= is a compliment to his fellow- 
travel] Hobhou 1 am for Gree¢ Ilobhouse for England ; a year 
together on the 2d July since we sailed from Falmouth ; I am conii- 
dent that twelve months any given individual is perfect ipecacuanha.” 


(And here is a glimpse of his Athenian life : ** My domestic affairs being, 


moreover, considerably deranged, my appetite for travelling pretty well 
satiated with my late peregrinations, my various hopes in this world 
almost extinct and not very brilliant in the next, I trust [ shall go 
through the process with a « litable sang frotd and not disgrace a line 
of cutthroat an - Talking of marria puts me in mind of 
Drury I will n forgive matrimony for having spoiled such 
an excellent | ) My At feast went off with great lat. 
I have had a present of stallion from the Pasha of the Morea, I 
caught a fever going to Olympia I was blown ashore on the island of 
Salamis, on y way to Corinth through the Gulf of A%gina. I have 


kicked an Athenian po I have a friendship with the French 


master, 


Consul and an Ltalian painter, and am on good terms with five Teutones 
and Cimbri, Danes and Germans, who are travelling for an academy.” 
Vai ‘lam returning home without a hope and almost without a de- 
Ilod n met him in London, and shortly after Byron enclosed to 
his f 1 the following lines, which by some strange chance have hith- 
ert iped pub ition 
NEW AD AnBrey, Aug. 26, 1S]1 
I. 
| t 3 sth wonbeam falls 
i i W ba 
i r ies of old 
l : t i bu l 
\ H B.D..S Po 1 Divin W 1 
s son, the Rev. J l. Hod 
M.A. Intw i New York : Macn & Co. 1878 
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Let thes eam be bright for the vounger of days 
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And theirs was the wealth and the fulness of fame 
And mine to inherit too haughty a na 

And theirs we 
And mine 


re the times and the triumphs of yore 


to regre but renew them no more 


VI. 
And ruin is fixed on my tower and my wall 
‘Too hoary to fade and too massy to fall: 


sor tl 


line 


It tells not of 
But the 





empest’s decay 


tin ’ 
I hat have held it in sway 


wreck of the 





The habitual moodiness of Byron was at this time deepened by the su 
deaths of Charles 


Skinner Matthews, to whose influence Byron’s friends attributed much 


cessive several dear friends, among them the brilliant 
of his scepticism, and Hodgson chose this moment to press upon him th 
The 
boyish, and contain no original statements or thought, but th 


He 


Mussulmans he has seen 


consolations of religion. letters of Byron in reply are flippant and 


-y form the 


dwel 


of his scepticism ls on the fate of the 


morality of the 


most explicit account 


heathen, and contrasts the vith 
tl have nothing to do with 


He 


(to quote a ehara - 


iat of worldly Christianity, and says he ‘will 


your immortality,” being miserable enough already. objects to th 


\tonement 
teristic 


as unjust and inadequate, end continues 
passage): ** You degrade the 


him a begetter of 


Creator, in the first place, by making 


children ; and in the next vou convert him into: 


tyrant over an immaculate and injured Being who is sent into existence 





lrels, who after all seem as likelv 


I trust that God is 


to suffer death for some millions of scoun 


to be damned as ever not a Jew. . 


(nd our carcasses which are to rise again, are they worth raising ? I 


hope, if mine is, I shall have a better pair of legs than I have moved o1 


these two-and-twenty years, or I shall be sadly behind in the 


Paradi 


nt 


Doubtless 


squeeze 
T di nif nothing, but doubt eve rvthing.” 


the last sentene whole matter as it then his mind 


that 


of a 


sums up the 
lode 


clergyman, 


lay in 
It is clea son’s effort at 
friend 


t ler 
tenderness 


conversion was more the act of a 


than and was made with great kindness and 


3, Who was present at Newstead with Hodg- 


son and Byron at this period, writes: ‘* [ cannot even now, at a distance 


of more than fifty years, recall those conversations without a deep feeling 


of admiration for the judicious zeal and affectionate earnestness (often 


ves) which Dr. Hodgson evinced in his advo- 
in these letters, 


but those who believe he was insin- 


speaking with tears in his « 


cacy of the truth.” Byron says he was sincere and the 
is no reason to suppose he was not 
cere in his poems will find an amusing confirmation of their opinion in 

‘** Epistle to a Friend,” written to him 


When he gave th 


lines to Moore for publication he marked for omission the following lin 


note which Hodgson affixed to the 
at this time in reply toa poetical epistle of his own. 


which Moore nevertheless published : 


jut if in some succeeding year, 
When Britain’s * May is in the sere 
Thou hear’st of one whose de 

ui th th 

Of one whom love nor pity sways, 

Nor hope of fame, nor good men’s prais 
One who, in stern ambition’s pride, 
Perchance blood shall turn aside : 
Cone I | in SOE recording page 


pening crimes 





iblest of the times; 





not 
ranke ‘4 
“ ith the worst anarchs of the age 
Him wilt thou * and, knowing, pause, 


Nor with the effect forget the caus 





10" ” 


In the margin we read, ‘*N. B. The soul meant nothing 
this. F 


or two 


poor dear 


H..” and we are 
that 


reminded of Scrope Davies telling Byron a year 


before his actions were ‘*much more like silliness than 


madness.” Not long after this Byron did one of the few generous acts of 
his life and gave Hodgson a thousand pounds to extricate him from debt 
and, from Bland’s account of Byron’s talk over it, it appears to hav 
} 


been done in a spirit which it is very pleasant to know of. 


Passing on to the days of the marriage of Byron, it is nearly impossi- 
ble 


Bvron’s sister, Augusta Leigh, 


to believe, in view of this correspondence between Hodgson and 
that 


separation of Lord and Lady Byron. 


any great crime was the cause of th: 
At first, as we know, all was 


rose- 


coLor, 


Hodgson writes to his future bride, ‘“ He is likely to be as happy as 























The 


Leigh writes to Hodgson, ** I 


23, 


Jan. 


187%) | 


Jam.” Immediately after the marriage Mrs. 
think I never saw, or heard, or read of a more perfect being in mortal 
mould than she (Lady B.) appears to be, and scarcely dared flatter myself 
that such an one would fall to the lot of mydear B. He seems quite sen- 
of Lady 


separation 


sible of her value.” These expressions of Mrs. Leigh’s sense 
Byron’s worth continue long after the separation. When the 


unexpectedly to all, Mrs. Leigh summoned Hodgson to Lon- 


took place, 
don ; and he, 
of which only one 


In his own letter he says : 


seeing no better course, appealed to Lady Byron in two 


letters, remains, but both Lady Byron’s replies are pre- 
served. 
‘After a long and most confidential conversation with my friend 
(whom I have known thoroughly, I believe, for many trying years), I am 
convinced that the deep and rooted feeling of his heart is re gret and sor- 
row for the occurrences which have so dee ‘ply wounded you ; and the 
most unmixed admiration of your conduct in all its particulars, and the 
warmest affection. But may I be allowed to state to Lady Byron that 
Lord B., after his general acknowledgment of having fre ‘quently been 
very wrong, and, from various Causes, in a painful state of irrits ition, yet 
declares himself ignorant of the specific things which have given the 
prine ipal offence, and that he wishes to hear them, that he way, if exten- 
uation or atonement be possible, endeavor to make some reply : or, at 
all events, may understand the fulness of these reasons which have now, 
and as unexpecte “diy as afflictingly, driven your ladyship to the ste p you 


taken. i 


To this Lady Byron replies, 
dure everything whilst there was any chance of my contributing to his wel- 
[So, too, Mrs. Leigh to Hodgson, ‘* Lady B. sets about making him 
happy in quite the right way.”] . . . My security depended on the 
total abandonment of every moral and religious principle. . . . The 
circumstances shall not be generally known while Lord B. allows me to 
You will continue Lord Byron's friend.” In her 
‘I believe the nature of Lord B.’s mind to be 
most benevolent. . . . In to which the future 
state of Lord B.’s mind might justify intentions, amicable 
arrangement would not destroy the opening for reconciliation.” 
ciliation was still possible, then, and missionary work 
anew. No one can read the correspondence throus 
the impression that the separation resulted from the natural interference 
of two so diverse natures, that Lady Byron may have harbored some 


have t 


‘*T married Lord Byron determined to en- 


fare. 


spare him. . . . 
second letter she writes : 
change 


regard any 


my an 
Recon- 
begin 


her might 


gh without deepening 


fancied wrong of which she had no certain evidence, and that Lord 
never knew, except indirectly, what was charged upon him. 
self said, the 
Byron’s character is satirically but accurately, as we believe, 
the irony of her gardener, who, ‘* seeing a beautiful flower in full bloom 
ona neglected pathway, observed * Lady Byron would have called that a 
Afterward Hodgson seems to have modified his high opinion of 
i My God ! 
he writes to Drury. 


effect a reconciliation left 


Byron 
As he him- 
Lady 


described in 


causes were too simple to be easily discovered. 


weed.’ 
Lady Byron. how cruel, how utterly revengeful is the lette) 
Not long after Hodgson’s f; 


England, but 


of his widow,” tilure to 
Byron and few letters passed 


between the friends. Hodgson’s career was brilliant and useful. but 
Byron’s estimate of him, in a letter to Moore, is substantially just, and 
with it we must close this notice: ‘*I hear that Hodgson Is your neigh- 
bor, having a living in Derbyshire. You will 7s him an excellent- 


hearted fellow, as well as one of the cleverest ; a little, perhaps, too much 


japanned by preferment in the Church and the ra of youth, 
domestic felicity, very 


the author of the 


as wel 


as inoculated with the disease of but a worthy 


man.” We were surprised to see memoir attributing 


the lines written in his Bible to Byron’s own pen, and regretting thei) 
omission from his complete works. Byron appears to have quoted from 
memory, at least incorrectly, the lines, 
‘Within that awfal volume lies. et 

which Sir Walter Scott puts into the mouth of the White Lady of Aven 

The Monastery,’ p. 215, vol i. ; Scott’s Compl Works, Riverside 
Poets, vol iv.. p- 215). 

KING’S SYSTEMATIC GEOLOGY 

eos innumerable geological surveys in , sew ( 
” the exploration on the line of the fortie paral : r \ s 
reasons, excited high hopes of considerab esults, a pa larly - 
cause it undertook to make one continuous section of the earth’s crust 
through the broadest expansion of the Amer mou n system, a 

* ‘Systematic Geology. By Clarence King. U eologist Ilinatrated by twent 
eight plates and twelve analytic al geologica maps ini¢ g gical a 
topographical atlas. Washington : Government Pr ‘ S78. Pp. 8 
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ie Y 
great line of mountain elevation. Such an eff 
properly directed, could hardly fail to make the rocks yield theit 
and perhaps tell the story of their birth with a clearness never yet a 
After labor, M 


right angles to the 


secrets 


The task is now done. than ten years’ 


the 


tained, more 
results of his own and his associates’ work in this 


King sums up 
volume on the systematic geology of the region they have surveyed 
Four similar publications by his associates have already appeared, t 


gether with a series of superb maps. The present volume, last in ord 
of time, 
of the scientific 


esting because of Mr. 


is devoted to a general view 
all the 


in regard to whicl 


but numbered as first in the series, 
Its and conclusions of the survey 


resuit more intet 


King’s very high reputation 
strangely enough, the popular impression seems for once to be in acco 


with scientific opinion. 


The book contains eight chapters, the first and sixth being respe 
tively the introduction and the résumé of the stratigraphical geology 
Between these come four chapters which form the bulk of the \ 


and may be almost said to contain a practical treatise on the system 
geology of the of ical thr 
Azoic, the Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Cenozoic ; so complete 
which is offered by the region surveyed. Each of these chapters is a 
companied by an exquisitely finished map, with supplementary maps 
the glaciers and lakes of the glacial period. The seventh chapter dea 
with the subject of tertiary volcanic rocks, with a section embracing vel 
Finally ghth chapter 
the district, or the 


Is a Systemath 


four great periods geolog time 


canie rocks in general and another map. ,an ei 
four maps deals with the orography of 
mountain elevations. Here, then, 


longitude, or eight 


nature o 
covering siiteel 


SO¢ tion, 


degrees of some hundred miles of contiguous moun 


tain ranges, and disclosing all the broader divisions of geological 
through not than 125,000 feet, more 
thickness, of visible sedimentary deposits. The | 
of its results is, of course, all that can be aitempted here 

Of the Archean or Azoi 
metamorphic crystalline schists are displayed, representing an orig 
The metamorphosi 
from sedimentary kK place 
were folded up in mountain ranges, the 
great thickness of material which disappgared before thi 
Azoie and Palax 


less ol than twenty-tw 
riefest posstble su 
present 


period 60,000 feet of eruptive grant 


sedimentary deposit of at least twice that thickness, 


before thes 
of a 


Palwozoie ag 


beds into crystalline schists to 


under ve 


and pressure 


so that the division between xi is Sharp, and even th 








mmary 


rv 


granites which, together with the metamorphic crystalline rocks, for 
the Archean bed-rock, neve ntrude through fissures or crevices it 
jater deposits. The Archean age is perfectly distinguishable and « 
tinct from all that followed. Subjected to immense changes even 
Archwan times, one single fracture or fault presenting a face of 30,00 
feet, far exceeding any known recent example, the Archaar 

offers nevertheless so clear a boundary line as to give gre sin \ 
the whole geology of the region, whlie its features have cont ed s 
sequent top wraphical features and acted as the loeal ‘ 

mountain ranges. 

Mr. King gives a conjectural section of the Archwan topography \t 
his eastern limit in Colorado and W V ming the Mediein Bow and Parl 
ranges were then, as they still are, the highest elevations. To the wes 
ward of these masses a series of d presst broken at intervals 
elevations, extended some 600 miles to longitude 117° 30°, wh« i 
ous highlands began, of unknown altitude and area, but ext igl 
to be considered asa continent, and called f nvenience | tern 
continent Pacifis. In this stretch of GOO les tl ’ rkable 
single feature was the sudd ult which threw up the VW ( inge 
30,000 feet above the ‘ I o the westw makine of the Wahsatel 
the great line of topographical and geological demarcation between the 
country east to the Mississ nd west { Sierra Nevad 

What passed ween the A i ind the Palwozoic age inknow1 
but when next record | mes Il ble a huge ocean stretched 

rom the Pacific « tinent east ware n which the summits of the Wah 
satch and Me« ie Bow, wl Vay ired at all, appeared as islands, 
During anot! ndetermina ra of rest. deposits which, amounting only 
t i l 1.000 f ( deep d to 40,000 feet on the mor 
rapidly subsiding ast of P s, were laid down by the Palwozoic ocean 
rhen f wed st ext dinary of all orographica!l phenomena 
r Are} n ¢ P - during countless ages had poured 
Vast masses of tus in lavers ten and fifteen thousand feet thick on tl 
Paliweoz ‘ W nt and sank under the weight, now, instead 
f rising lighter on account of the lost material, suddenly and with a 
Vast i str D Sank al 1 became the floo of a Me sozole ocean, while at 
' the same time the whole region to the eastward, as far as the Wahs 





TA The 

ibove the water and became a Mesozoie continent, sending down in 
its turn vast masses of detritus tothe westward, thus restoring the lost ma- 
terial to its ancient place, until, at the close of the Jurassic age, 20,000 
feet of conformable sediment had accumulated upon the Archean ocean- 
bed, 

East of the Wahsatch this great change was not felt. A shallow sea 
still washed the few Archwan islands, and the Mesozoic sediment was 
deposited conformably on the east carboniferous strata, from the Wah- 
satch as far as Kansas. But while this long period of undisturbed ocean 
deposit continued on the eastern side to the close of the Mesozoic, an- 
ther profound disturbance at the end of the Jurassic age had again ele- 
vated the region of the submerged Pacifis, and, by a process shrink- 
age amounting to ten per cent. of linear compression, had created long 
ranges of mountain peaks which rose as islands in the cretaceous ocean. 
This arrangement lasted until a post-eretaceous disturbance uplifted 
the whole region of the Cordilleras and banished the ocean from it. 


Since this upheaval no marine waters have ever invaded that portion of 
Their fresh-water lakes, the de- 
posits in which mark the passage of a The Pliocene 
period produced an upheaval along the old line of the Wahsatch fault, 
whole district on th free 
st it left two deep depressions which, in Qua- 
and made 


place was taken by huge 


our continent. 
ll more recent time 


tilting the e eastward and giving it a drainage 
to the 
ternary or recent times, received the waters of the glacial age 
lakes, of which the Great Salt Lake and ¢ 
There 


in the 


sea; while on the w 


the ‘arson Lake 

with the 

ral glac 

the northern part of the Appalachian continent. 
paratively feeble. 


beds of two huge 


was, however, no gene- 


ed 


Its glacial system was 


neighboring waters still remain. 


iation, and the region had no share ice-bed which cover 


the startling 


which 


In all this series of movements the most remarkable are 


vertical elevations and depressions, and especially those occur 
along two lines of weakness, one at the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, 
the other at the western base of the Wahsatch. At this latter point there 
is proof of an Archean dislocation of thirty thousand feet, and an Eocene 
Extreme 
line 


besides smaller movements. 
same weak 


dislocation of forty thousand feet, 
elevation and extreme depression went together on the 
through geological time. 

The ordinary and recognized type of depression is that of a loaded 
earth under the gradual accretion of 
enormous sediments in ocean bottoms, the equilibrium of the earth’s 
crust restoring itself by a similar slow movement of expansion elsewhere. 
This well-known process of subsidence is frequently seen on the fortieth 
parallel, but side by side with it appears a very different type—enormous 
faults which bear every sign of having been violent and catastrophic, 
indicating in one extreme case not less than eight miles of vertical move- 
ment; lines of fault permanent through eras of time such as no one 
would venture to express in years ; continents elevated to an abnormal 
height, then gradually lightened by denudation of some miles of superin- 
cumbent thickness of rock, and finally suffering paroxysmal depression. 
Mr. King has been the first observer who has given careful study to this 
phenomenon, which really represents a new geological force and offers a 
problem so interesting that, if the laws which regulate it could be ascer- 


area sinking slowly into the solid 


tained, geology might become a science in a new sense, and many of the 
most serious difficulties in studying past and even future changes in the 
Tremendous as the riddle is, Mr. 
He suggests a possible solution 


earth’s history might be overcome. 
King has undertaken to grapple with it. 
which, in the want of facts that belong to the region of terrestrial thermo- 
dynamics, he does not pretend to work out with a formula, This theory 
will be found on pp. 700-705 of the It rests on Sir William 


Thomson’s theory of secular refrigeration, but it is far too technical to 


volume. 
bear abbreviation, much less criticism, and we leave it to scientific peri- 


odicals to discuss. 


No such difficulty stands in the way of stating Mr. King’s law of the 
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know of 


rectly answers the questions which are 
be asked by those ignorant 
tples and history of sculpture 


most apt to 


of the princ Pi! 


Nation 
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genesis of granite. This is a merely mechanical theory, intelligible even 


to laymen, Sedimentary beds subjected to direct superimposed pressure 
sink them to the 


schists and eneisses. 


powerful enough to necessary thermal conditions be- 


come crystalline If thereupon a sufficiently power- 
ful horizontal or tangential pressure supervenes, the previous arrange- 
ment of the strata is broken upand the beds crowded into a structureless 
the long and 


mass, the more compact crystalline forms suffering least, 


slender ones most ; while, out of this crushed material, under the neces- 
sary conditions of heat and tangential pressure, granite is formed 

The most satisfactory part of Mr. next to its scientific 
thoroughness, is the breadth of view which the 
correlation of such extended forces, and the vigor of grasp with which 
the author handles so large a subject without allowing himself to be 


Hitherto every 


King’s work, 
embraces in one field 


geological report has been a geological 


itinerary without generalization or arrangement. This volume is much 


more ; it 7” indeed, almost a systematic geology in itself, and might be 
printed in a cheaper form and used as a text-book in the technological 


"Right ( 
his students, 
scientilie work, and has gained a high reputation for these publications ; 


east 


Mr. King could hardly fail 


Our Government has produced much excellent 


x wrong in his theories, 
stimulate 


but if it has produced anything more creditable than this survey, we 
have not yet seen it. 

Pearls for Young Ladies, from the Later Works of John Ruskin, 
LL.D. Collected and arranged by Mrs Louisa C. Tuthill. (New York : 


John Wiley & Sons ‘ Pearls 
for Young appropriately tinted blue and gold color, was a col- 
lection of extracts, biographical, descriptive, and didactic, from Mr. Rus- 
kin’s printed works. spite of a foolish title 
and a tasteless cover, the book is well worth the perusal of the class for 
all the sayings are either wise or true, 
but be- 


1878.)—Certainly no one would suspect that 
Ladies,’ 


Such however it is, and, in 


whom it is designed, not because 
nor because the directions are specially adapted for modern life, 
is lumined, enlightened, irradiated with that 

qualities—genuine enthusiasm. There is so much sham enthusiasm, and 


cause all of it rarest of 


it is made so profitable to its exhibitor ; there is so much fanaticism, and 
it is so often a powerful and most convenient motor, that those who have 
a distaste for imitations look dubiously even at the genuine jewel; but so 
long as Mr. Ruskin lives there will be one person, at least, of English speech 
who, spite of follies, blunders, and violences such as it is not given to 
most men to commit, has the divine spark. This book has some _ biogra- 
phical sketches of Mr. Ruskin’s early youth and his first education, as pecu- 
liar as the man himself, and one and another personal experience is drop- 
ped in between rules for the choice of books, occupation of time, dress, 
gardening, and fervent exhortation to high-minded choice and to the re- 
concilement of obedience and liberty, interspersed with some verses, a few 
stories, and one or two translations. Any reader who likes the book must 
get healthful stimulus from it, and we can quite believe that unsympa- 
thetic readers might find it highly amusing. 
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